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To  write  down  a  man  whom  everyone 
else  is  praising  is  one  of  the  holiest  joys 
that  the  pursuit  of  literature  can  give  ; 
but  it  has  not  quite  the  subtly  virtuous 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  writing  up 
a  man  whom  everyone  else  is  crying 
down.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  go  by 
that  the  writer  beloved  of  the  British 
public  is  at  all  events  not  more  than  third 
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rate — Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  and  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  for  example  ;  but  this  method 
of  contraries  is  not  always  reliable. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  seems  to  have  a 
wide  circle  of  readers,  just  as  Gounod 
and  Bizet  have  a  wide  circle  of  auditors, 
and  nobody  can  question  the  genius  of 
these  men  ;  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  public  admires  them  for  their 
best  qualities  or  for  their  second-best. 
But  the  method  of  contraries,  as  we  may 
call  it,  is  quite  reliable  in  the  other  field  : 
if  the  public  howls  a  man  down  or  grins 
him  down,  he  is  certain  to  be  possessed 
of  genius.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  these  are 
not  original  reflections  ;  it  is  very  hard 
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to  say  anything  original  about  genius, 
and  still  harder  to  say  anything  original 
about  the  British  public ;  and  would  be  a 
grievous  shock  to  anyone  if  he  were  to 
discover  the  hitherto  unknown  fact  that 
the  British  public  is  stupid  and  prejudiced. 
As  it  is,  one  grows  up  in  the  tradition, 
and  gets  hardened  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  so  is  enabled  to  look  upon  his  fellow- 
countrymen  more  in  equanimity  than  in 
anger. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  the  British 
Philistine  cannot  understand — I  am  not 
affirming,  of  course,  that  he  understands 
anything — It  is  a  paradox.  "The  Eng- 
lish mind  is  always  in  a  rage,"  said  the 
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subject  of  this  article  on  one  occasion. 
And  so  it  is  ;  but  its  rage  becomes  sheer 
madness  when  anyone  puts  a  paradox 
before  it.  We  pride  ourselves,  as  an 
orthodox  nation,  on  our  faith,  and  the 
pride  is  a  just  one.  We  are  the  most 
believing  nation  that  ever  lived.  The 
Englishman  makes  the  primarj^  mistake 
of  believing  in  himself,  and  the  secondary 
mistake  of  believing  in  other  people. 
And  so  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  takes 
a  paradox  seriously,  and  thinks  the 
writer  means  every  word  of  it  to  be  taken 
as  if  it  were  a  proposition  in  Euclid. 
The  function  of  a  paradox  is  really  the 
same  as  the  function  of  religion — not  to 
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be  believed  ;  but  the  Philistine  takes  the 
one  as  seriously  as  he  takes  the  other. 
Let  us  look  at  the  matter  philosophically. 
Let  us  try  to  find  a  scientific  justification 
of  paradox — for  the  great  value  of  science 
is  the  aid  it  gives  us  in  supporting  by 
argument  a  case  which  we  have  not  the 
hardiness  to  maintain  in  a  more  courage- 
ous manner. 

That  our  perceptions  of  objects  are 
a  product  partly  of  the  objects  them- 
selves and  partly  of  our  cerebral 
conditions,  is  a  philosophical  fact  dispu- 
ted by  nobody.  It  follows  from  this  that 
Longfellow  was  speaking  with  more 
wisdom    that    one    generally    gave    that 
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amiable  and  harmless  poet  credit  for, 
when  he  told  an  astonished  world  that 
things  are  not  what  they  seem.  All  our 
sensations,  perceptions  and  conceptions 
are  just  matters  of  convention.  We  call 
grass  green,  for  example  not  because  the 
grass  is  really  green,  but  because  every- 
one has  agreed  to  call  it  green,  and  no 
one  of  those  called  "  normal  "  has  had 
the  courage  to  call  it  yellow — or  rather 
to  see  it  yellow.  But  to  a  certain  number 
of  people,  whom  the  world  looks  down 
upon,  things  have  not  the  colours  which 
they  bear  for  us.  In  our  pitying  contempt 
we  call  them  **  colour-blind,"  and  keep 
them  off  the  railways  ;  and  so  powerful 
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is  the  instinct  of  imitation  in  mankind, 
that  these  color-blind  beings  look  at 
themselves  through  the  eyes  of  other 
men,  and  are  grieved  at  their  own 
originality.  Therein  are  they  mistaken 
cowards.  If  I  see  something  yellow,  and 
my  neighbour  sees  it  green,  I  am  not 
going  to  give  up  my  side  of  the  case 
simply  because  he  can  call  in  a  few 
million  other  men  who  see  it  green,  like 
him.  If  the  object  is  yellow  for  me,  it  is 
yellow  for  me,  and  there  an  end.  I  have 
no  objection  to  other  people  thinking 
it  green  if  they  like ;  but  I  object  to 
being  forced  to  hide  my  individuality, 
or  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
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Personally,  I  have  the  misfortune  not 
to  be  color-blind.  As  far  as  the  percep- 
tion of  color  goes,  I  belong  to  the 
common  herd,  and  am  disgustingly 
normal.  My  originality  does  not  lie  in 
that  direction.  Nor  am  I  original  in  moral 
matters.  There  again  I  am  virtuous  in 
the  ordinary  way,  just  like  any  ordinary 
man.  But  that  does  not  prevent  my 
sympathising  with  and  admiring  the 
criminal,  just  as  I  am  able  to  sympathise 
with  and  admire  the  color-blind  man. 
Looked  at  philosophically,  the  criminal 
is  really  an  object  for  admiration.  He 
represents  a  variation  from  the  ordinary 
type  ;   and   variation    implies    excess   of 
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organic  force.  No  one  disputes,  now-a- 
days,  the  fact  that  moral  laws  are  only  a 
convention.  We  agree  to  call  certain 
things  moral  or  immoral,  just  as  we 
agree  to  call  certain  objects  white  or 
black.  But  in  themselves,  actions  are  no 
more  moral  or  immoral  than  things  are 
black  or  white  per  see.  The  worst  of  the 
human  race  is  that  having  once  dropped 
into  a  certain  groove  it  has  a  tendency 
to  stay  there,  and  never  seems  to  think 
of  the  desirability  of  getting  out.  It  is  to 
the  criminal  that  we  owe  the  inspiring 
spectacle  of  human  individuality  ;  it  is 
the  criminal  alone  who  has  the  native 
independence  to  show  us  that  here  also 
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things  are  not  what  they  seem,  and  that 
the  human  spirit  is  too  vast  and  too 
many-sided  to  be  cramped  for  ever  in  the 
fetters  of  convention. 

I  hope  I  have  convinced  every  fair- 
minded  reader  that  if  there  are  two  kinds 
of  people  whom  we  ought  to  reverence 
and  admire  more  than  any  other,  they 
are  the  color-blind  man  and  the  criminal ; 
for  the  reason  that  these  represent  a 
greater  and  more  original  activity  of 
nature  than  went  to  the  making  of 
commonplace  people  like  ourselves,  and 
that  they  are  refreshing  specimens  of 
sturdy  individuality  among  a  race  of  mere 
types.      And    if    I    have    succeeded    in 
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carrying  the  honest  reader  with  me  thus 
far,  he  will  surely  be  kind  enough  to 
come  a  little  further  in  my  company,  and 
to  accept  without  further  argument,  the 
dictum  that  the  maker  of  paradoxes  is 
also,  in  his  own  way,  to  be  admired  as 
an  independent  effusion  of  nature.  If 
physical  things  and  moral  codes  are 
mere  conventions  of  the  greatest  number, 
are  not  intellectual  things  conventions 
also  ?  It  is  merely  a  compact  among 
a  certain  number  of  people  to  call  grass 
green,  what  else  is  it  but  a  compact  to 
agree  that  two  green  blades  of  grass 
added  to  two  green  blades  of  grass  makes 
four  ?     The  man  whom  nature  has  paid 
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the  compliment  of  fraiiiing  him  different 
from  his  fellows,  is  no  more  bound  to 
subscribe  to  the  latter  doctrine,  unless  he 
is  a  coward,  than  to  the  former.  If  he  is 
an  honest  man,  he  will  say  what  he 
thinks.  There  are  some  honest  men  who 
do  say  what  they  think,  and  the  world 
howls  "  paradox  "  when  it  hears  them. 

A  paradox  is  simply  the  truth  of  the 
minority,  just  as  a  commonplace  is  the 
truth  of  the  majority.  The  function  of 
paradox  is  to  illuminate  light  places,  to 
explain  just  those  things  that  everyone 
understands.  For  example,  everyone 
knows  what  Art  is  and  everyone  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  immoral  ;  but  if  a  thinker 
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says  "  Art  is  immoral,"  the  new  synthesis 
puzzles  them,  and  they  either  call  it  a 
paradox,  or  say  the  writer  is  immoral.  In 
reality,  he  is  doing  just  what  they  cannot 
do ;  he  can  see  round  corners  and  the 
other  side  of  things.  Nay,  he  can  do 
more  than  this  ;  he  can  give  to  ordinary 
things  a  quality  that  they  have  not,  and 
place  them  in  worlds  that  never  existed. 
We  ordinary  beings  can  see  objects  in 
three  dimensions  only  ;  a  good  paradox 
is  a  view  in  the  fourth  dimension. 

And  no  one  has  givenmore  paradoxes 
to  our  literature  than  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde. 
To  be  told  that  art  is  immoral  ;  that  life 
imitates  art  ;  that  all  b.id  poetry  springs 
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from  genuine  feeling  ;  that  to  be  natural 
is  to  be  obvious,  and  to  be  obvious  is  to 
be  inartistic  ;  that  art  is  greater  than 
life,  and  criticism  greater  than  art  ;  that 
there  is  no  sin  except  stupidity  ;  that 
thought  is  dangerous  ;  that  the  three- 
qualifications  of  a  great  critic  are  un- 
fairness, insincerity,  and  irrationality ; 
that  it  is  easier  to  do  a  thing  than  to 
write  about  it  ;  that  life  is  a  failure  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view  ;  that  in  the 
sphere  of  action  a  conscious  aim  is  a 
delusion,  and  worse  than  a  delusion  ; 
that  sin  is  an  essential  element  of 
progress  ;  that  all  bad  art  comes  from 
returning  to  life  and  nature,  and  elevating 
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them  into  ideals  ;  that  external  nature 
imitates  art ;  that  the  remarkable  increase 
in  London  fogs  during  the  last  ten  years 
is  entirely  due  to  the  impressionist 
painters  ;  that  the  sunsets  are  begining 
to  imitate  Turner's  pictures ;  that  lying, 
the  telling  of  beautiful  untrue  things,  is 
the  proper  aim  of  art  ;  that  the  Japanese 
people  do  not  exist ;  that  nature  is  always 
behind  the  age  ;  that  art  is  our  gallant 
attempt  to  teach  nature  her  proper  place  ; 
to  be  told  all  these  things  and  many 
more,  is  to  the  Philistine  an  insult  and  to 
Mrs.  Grundy  shameful.  Yet  there  is  not 
a  single  one  of  these  paradoxes  of  Mr. 
Wilde's  that  does  not  contain — I  will  not 
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say  half-a-truth,  for  that  would  be  a 
slight  on  any  paradox — but  a  good  truth 
and  a  half  at  least.  To  hear  one  of  Mr. 
Wilde's  paradoxes  by  itself  is  to  be 
startled  ;  to  read  them  in  their  proper 
context  is  to  recognise  the  great  fact  on 
which  I  have  already  insisted,  that  a 
paradox  is  a  truth  seen  round  a  corner. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  paradoxes  that 
does  not  argue  out  straightly  and 
squarely,  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  them  with  a  self-conscious  wisdom 
that  we  had  not  before.  We  become 
wise,  and  know  it  ;  and  that  is  the 
only  sort  of  wisdom  worth  having. 

I  have  described    the    writing   of   a 
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paradox    as    seeing   round    corners ;    to 
vary    the     metaphor    a    little,    I    might 
describe  the  reading  of  paradoxes  as  a 
performance  in   which   the    audience   is 
made  to  dance  on  the  tight  rope,  while 
the  acrobat  enjoys  their  unsophisticated 
antics.     This  is  the  explanation   of  the 
bovine   rage  of  the    Philistine  when  he 
has   to   read   such    an    essay    as    "  The 
Decay    of    Lying,"   or   '*  The   Critic    as 
Artist,"     in     which     he     is     compelled 
literally  to  walk  on  paradoxes.      He    is 
safe   enough   if   grounded    firmly    on    a 
commonplace  or  on  a  piece  of  stupidity  ; 
then  is  he  a  symbol  of  the  immovable, 
calling  forth  the  admiration  of  the  gods. 
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But  a  paradox  is  such  an  unsubstantial 
footing.  And  in  his  rage  at  being 
compelled  to  dance,  he  calls  Mr.  Wilde 
a  fool  and  a  rogue,  and  gets  off  again 
as  soon  as  he  may,  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris 
and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

I  have  no  intention  of  explaining 
any  of  Mr.  Wilde's  paradoxes,  for  a 
paradox  ought  no  more  to  be  explained 
or  to  need  explanation,  than  a  good 
joke.  Anyone  who  cares  for  brilliant 
wit  and  sound  judgment  and  a 
polished  style  will  not  wait  to  hear  a 
paradox  at  second-hand,  but  will  read 
"  The  Decay  of  Lying  "  for  himself,  and 
rejoice  that  he  has  discovered  an   artist. 
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My  object  in  writing  this  article  is  rather 
to  call  attention  to  less-known  qualities 
of  Mr.  Wilde's  genius,  and  to  show  my 
readers,  if  I  can,  that  he  is  not  the 
lackadaisical  dandy  they  have  always 
imagined  him  to  be,  but  one  of  the  best 
of  contemporary  critics  and  poets,  with 
a  style  like  polished  agate,  and  a  mind 
that  combines  most  curiously  extreme 
sensuousness  with  extreme  virility  of 
grasp  and  penetration.  That  he  is  a 
wit  nobody  requires  to  be  told,  and  even 
his  enemies  will  not  dispute  him  the 
title.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  has 
pushed  his  wit  verv  hard  in  his  plays, 
and  it    becomes    at    times   so    obviously 
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forced  that  one  feels  a  momentary 
annoyance  at  him.  These,  however,  are 
really  rare  moments  ;  and  when  he 
means  to  be  witty  he  really  is  so,  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  The  conversations  in 
the  second  act  of  "  The  Woman  of  No 
Importance  "  and  the  third  act  of  "  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan  "  may  have  as  little 
to  do  with  the  action  of  the  drama  as 
some  of  Congreve's  scenes  have ;  but 
we  would  be  as  loth  to  give  up  Mr. 
Wilde's  wit  as  we  would  to  give  up 
Congreve's.  To  say  that  at  a  certain 
reception  there  were  several  Royal 
Academicians  disguised  as  artists,  is 
decidedly    clever,    though   perhaps    not 
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uniquely  so ;  but  the  description  of 
"  Robert  Elsmere  "  as  Matthew  Arnold's 
"  Literature  and  Dogma "  without  the 
literature,  is  as  good  in  its  way  as  the 
question  ''What  are  American  dry  goods" 
and  the  answer  "  American  novels."  No 
one  can  be  so  politely  rude  as  Mr.  Wilde  ; 
no  one  can  be  so  personal  in  so  grace- 
ful a  manner.  When  the  American 
girl  tells  the  Canterville  Ghost  that  in 
America  they  have  no  ruins  and  no 
curiosities,  the  Ghost  mildly  ejaculates, 
"  No  ruins,  no  curiosities,  you  have  your 
navy  and  your  manners,"  which  is  funny 
without  being  vulgar.  If  it  were  for 
his     wit     alone,    Mr.    Oscar    Wilde     is 
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decidedly  worth  reading.  His  wit  has 
this  advantage  over  the  humour  of 
German  metaphysicians,  that  it  is  quite 
self-conscious  and  intentional. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  much  of 
Mr.  Wilde's  nature  is  paradoxical  and 
how  much  moral.  One  would  have 
thought  that  with  his  genius  for  delicate 
humour  he  would  have  done  some  work 
at  least  of  this  kind  in  verse.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  he  keeps  all  his 
humour  and  paradox  for  his  prose 
writings,  and  is  serious— even  terribly 
serious— in  his  poetry.  It  is  still  more 
curious  when  we  notice  how  almost 
inexhaustible  is  the  fund  of  whimsicality 
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in  him.  When  he  is  writing  prose,  it 
seems  to  be  really  an  impossibility  for 
him  to  be  serious  throughout.  His  essay 
on  "  The  Truth  of  Masks  "  is  perhaps  his 
longest  piece  of  non-paradoxical  work  ; 
it  is  full  of  sound  sense  and  happy 
observation  ;  yet  at  the  end  there  comes 
upon  us,  quite  unexpectedly,  this  remark  : 
"  Not  that  I  agree  with  everything  that 
I  have  said  in  this  essay.  There  is 
much  with  which  I  entirely  disagree." 
The  happiest  example  however,  of  Mr. 
Wilde's  "  method  of  inversion,"  as  we 
call  it,  is  a  short  story,  "  Lord  Arthur 
Savile's  Crime."  This  is  a  story  of  a 
young  man  who,  just  before  his  marriage, 
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learns  from  a  cheiromantist  that  he  is 
fated  to  become  a  murderer.  The  narra- 
tive begins  seriously  enough,  but  after 
the  first  two  chapters  the  tone  changes 
to  one  of  irony  and  banter,  which  is 
maintained  to  the  end  with  exquisite 
humour.  Lord  Arthur  feels  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  commit  this  murder  at  once, 
before  his  marriage,  so  that  he  will  not 
be  marrying  Sybil  Merton  under  false 
pretences,  as  it  were  ;  and  accordingl}^ 
he  looks  over  the  list  of  his  friends  and 
relatives  to  see  who  would  be  the  most 
convenient  person  to  sacrifice.  The 
delicious  humour  of  the  story  lies  in  the 
cool    manner    in     which    the     ordinary 
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*'  murder-motive "  is  reversed  ;  Lord 
Arthur  has  not  the  slightest  compunction 
about  doing  the  murder,  but  feels  very 
strongly  about  the  dishonour  involved  in 
marrying  an  innocent  girl  before  the 
wearisome  business  is  completed  ;  and 
the  moral  paradox  is  maintained  as 
charmingly  as  the  intellectual  paradoxes 
are  maintained  in  Mr.  Wilde's  essays. 
The  capacity  for  being  humorous  and 
ironic  in  the  most  serious  manner  is 
seen  again  in  '*  The  Canterville  Ghost," 
an  amusing  story  of  an  American  who 
buys  an  old  English  house  with  a  ghost 
three  centuries  old,  and  gives  the  said 
giiost      so      many      painful      American 
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experiences  that  hedies  from  moral  shock. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Wilde  is  at  his 
best  when  writing  a  story  that  hangs 
upon  a  paradox,  for  his  other  stories, 
"  The  Sphinx  without  a  Secret,"  and  "  A 
Model  Millionaire,"  have  nothing 
noticeable  about  them. 

But  to  take  Mr.  Wilde  upon  his 
witty  side  only  is  to  do  him  an  in- 
justice. I  do  not  think  I  am  overstating 
the  case  when  I  say  that  his  is  one 
of  the  clearest  and  soundest  intellects 
in  England  to-day.  He  made  something 
of  a  sensation  fifteen  years  ago  by  his 
volume  of  poems,  which  contained  some 
remarkable     work     for    a    young    man 
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of  twenty-five.  Apparently  he  has  not 
seen  fit  to  take  the  course  then  opened 
out  to  him,  for  he  has  written  singularly 
little  poetry  since  then,  and  the  1892 
edition  of  his  poems  is  just  a  reprint 
of  the  volume  of  1881.  Yet  it  is  not  by 
his  poems  that  he  stands  out  so  conspicu- 
ously from  contemporary  belletrists, 
but  rather  by  his  prose.  This  has  a 
distinction  which  his  verse  has  not  ; 
for  while  it  is  becoming  easier  to  write 
passable  poetry  and  passable  music,  it 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  difficult 
thing  to  write  beautiful  and  original 
prose.  Like  his  verse,  Mr.  Wilde's  prose 
is  characterised  by  extreme  sensuousness 
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Yet  I  think  that  those  who  have  attempted 
to  satirise  him — including  even  the 
brilliant  author  of  "The  Green  Carnation" 
— have  done  him  an  injustice  by 
representing  his  prose  as  too  gorgeous 
and  too  perfume-laden.  In  reality  it  is 
never  voluptuous  at  the  expense  of 
strength  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  point  to 
a  contemporary  prose  style  in  which  so 
luxuriant  an  imagination  and  such  a 
feeling  for  beautiful  words  are  kept  as 
artistically  subordinate  to  virility  and 
ease  of  motion.  To  my  mind  it  is  a 
superior  style  to  Mr.  Walter  Pater's, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  bears  upon  its 
face,  in   the    form    of   bad    punctuation, 
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the  evident  signs  of  invertebrate  thinking. 
Mr.  Pater's  sentences  sometimes  go  sham- 
bling down  to  their  conclusion  in  a  way 
that  indicates  clearly  the  looseness  of  the 
writer's  thought.  Mr.  Wilde's  prose  is  at 
once  sensuous  and  restrained,  plastic  and 
ornate.  And  to  the  distinction  of  beauty 
is  added  the  distinction  of  thought. 
There  is  material  enough  in  his  scattered 
essays  to  make  an  excellent  treatise  on 
aesthetic.  Mr.  Wilde's  taste  is,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  infallible.  We  never  find  him 
praising  bad  work,  and  never  failing  to 
praise  work  that  is  good.  And  better 
than  the  mere  fact  of  praising  good  work, 
he  gives  just  the  right  reason  for  saying 
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it  is  good.  To  see  him  at  his  best  as  a 
critic,  let  us  look  at  his  passage  on 
Browning.  The  flabby  dilettante  of  the 
popular  imagination  would  hardly  be  the 
man  to  admire  Browning's  tortuous  and 
crabbed  Muse  ;  yet  Mr.  Wilde  not  only 
admires  Browning,  but  admires  him  for 
exactly  the  right  reasons.  I  quote  the 
passage,  as  it  is  worth  remembering  : — 

"  Taken  as  a  whole  the  man  was 
great.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
Olympians,  and  he  had  all  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  Titan.  He  did  not 
survey,  and  it  was  but  rarely  that  he 
could  sing.  His  work  is  marred  by 
struggle,    violence,    and    effort,    and    he 
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passed  not  from  emotion  to  form,  but 
from  thought  to  chaos.  Still,  he  was 
great.  He  has  been  called  a  thinker,  and 
was  certainly  a  man  who  was  always 
thinking,  and  always  thinking  aloud  ;  but 
it  was  not  thought  that  fascinated  him, but 
rather  the  processes  by  which  thought 
moves.  It  was  the  machine  he  loved,  not 
what  the  machine  makes.  The  method 
by  which  the  fool  arrives  at  his  folly  was 
as  dear  to  him  as  the  ultimate  wisdom  of 
the  wise.  So  much,  indeed,  did  the 
subtle  mechanism  of  mind  fascinate  him 
that  he  despised  language,  or  looked  upon 
it  as  an  incomplete  instrument  of  ex- 
pression.     Rhyme,    that   exquisite  echo 
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which  in  the  Muse's  hollow  hill  creates 
and  answers  its  own  voice  ;  rhyme,  which 
in  the  hands  of  the  real  artist  becomes 
not  merely  a  material  element  of  metrical 
beauty,  but  a  spiritual  element  of  thought 
and  passion  also,  waking  a  new  mood,  it 
may  be,  or  stirring  a  fresh  train  of  ideas, 
or  opening  by  mere  sweetness  and 
suggestion  of  sound  some  golden  door  at 
which  the  imagination  itself  had  knocked 
in  vain  ;  rhyme,  which  can  turn  man's 
utterance  to  the  speech  of  gods  ;  rhyme, 
the  one  chord  we  have  added  to  the 
Greek  lyre,  became  in  Robert  Browning's 
hands  a  grotesque,  misshapen  thing, 
which  made  him  at  times  masquerade  in 
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poetry  as  a  low  comedian,  and  ride 
Pegasus  too  often  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek.  There  are  moments  when  he 
wounds  us  by  monstrous  music.  Nay,  if 
he  can  only  get  his  music  by  breaking 
the  strings  of  his  lute,  he  breaks  them, 
and  they  snap  in  discord,  and  no 
Athenian  tettix,  making  melody  from 
tremulous  wings,  lights  on  the  ivory  horn 
to  make  the  movement  perfect,  or  the 
interval  less  harsh.  Yet,  he  was  great  : 
and  though  he  turned  language  into 
ignoble  clay,  he  made  from  it  men  and 
women  that  live.  He  is  the  most  Shak- 
sperian  creature  since  Shakspere,  If 
Shakspere  could  sing  with  myriad  lips, 
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Browning     could     stammer     through     a 

thousand  mouths Yes,  Browning  was 

great.  And  as  what  will  he  be  remem- 
bered ?  As  a  poet  ?  Ah,  not  as  a  poet. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  a  writer  of 
fiction,  as  the  most  supreme  writer  of 
fiction,  it  may  be,  that  we  have  ever  had. 
His  sense  of  dramatic  situation  was 
unrivalled,  and  if  he  could  not  answer  his 
own  problems,  he  could  at  least  put 
problems  forth,  and  what  more  should  an 
artist  do  ?  Considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  creator  of  character  he  ranks 
next  to  him  who  made  Hamlet.  Had  he 
been  articulate,  he  might  have  sat  beside 
him.      The  only  man  who  can  touch  the 
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hem  of  his  garment  is  George  Meredith. 
Meredith  is  a  prose  Browning,  and  so  is 
Browning.  He  used  poetry  as  a  medium 
for  writing  in  prose." 

Could  this  be  surpassed,  either  in 
idea  or  expression  ? 

Nor  does  the  British  public  recognise 
the  sanity  there  is  in  Mr.  Wilde's  para- 
doxes. His  demonstration  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  emotions  as  aids  to 
culture-progress  is  as  fine  a  piece  of 
psychology  as  we  would  wish  to  see. 
From  the  intellect  alone,  he  says,  and 
truly,  can  cosmopolitanism  come. 

"  As  long  as  war  is  regarded  as 
wicked,it  will  always  have  its  fascination. 
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When  it  is  looked  upon  as  vulgar,  it  will 
cease  to  be  popular.  The  change  will,  of 
course,  be  slow,  and  people  will  not  be 
conscious  of  it.  They  will  not  say  "  We 
will  not  war  against  France  because  her 
prose  is  perfect,"  but  because  the  prose 
of  France  is  perfect  they  will  not  hate 
the  land.  Intellectual  criticism  will  bind 
Europe  together  in  bonds  far  closer  than 
those  that  can  be  forged  by  shopman  or 
sentimentalist.  It  will  give  us  the  peace 
that  springs  from  understanding." 

Mr.  Wilde*s  doctrine  of  art  for  art's 
sake  is  too  well-known  to  need  expoun- 
ding here  at  any  length.  I  think  all 
artists  will  go  with  him  in  his  contention 
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that  art,  as  art,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
morality  or  immorality.  It  is  the  function 
of  science  to  present  the  truth  of  things  ; 
and  no  matter  what  may  be  the  subject 
of  the  artist,  he  is  as  much  above  all  con- 
siderations of  ethics  as  the  scientist  is. 
He  simply  presents  truth  under  a 
beautiful  investiture.  One  never  thinks 
of  railing  against  Kraft-Ebing,  for 
example,  for  diagnosing  the  sexual 
instinct  in  science,  and  no  artist  would 
think  of  railing  against  Flaubert  or 
Maupassant  for  diagnosing  the  same 
instinct  in  art.  "  One  might  as  well  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  equator." 

"  Morbid,"  says  Mr.  Wilde  in  "  The 
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Soul  of  Man  under  Socialism,"  is,  of 
course,  a  ridiculous  word  to  apply  to  a 
work  of  art.  For  what  is  morbidity  but 
a  mood  of  emotion  or  a  mode  of  thought 
that  one  cannot  express  ?  The  public  are 
all  morbid,  because  the  public  can  never 
find  expression  for  anything.  The  artist 
is  never  morbid.  He  expresses  everything. 
He  stands  outside  his  subject,  and 
through  its  medium  produces  incom- 
parable and  artistic  effects.  To  call  an 
artist  morbid  because  he  deals  with 
morbidity  as  his  subject  matter  is  as  silly 
as  if  one  called  Shakspere  mad  because 
he  wrote  "  King  Lear." 

The  artist,  equally  with  the  scientist, 
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sits  with  Spinoza's  Infinite  Intelligence, 
above  the  world  of  good  and  evil.  The 
Philistine  rails  at  many  a  realist  for  his 
temerity  in  treating  of  morbidity  and 
sexuality  in  art.  In  reality  the  only  thing 
to  be  said  on  the  matter  is  that  the  realist 
is  justified  in  taking  up  any  subject  that 
he  can  treat  artistically,  and  that  where 
he  is  offensive  it  is  not  because  he  is 
immoral,  but  because  he  is  inartistic. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr. 
Wilde,  holding  ideas  like  these  on  art,  is 
a  Hedonist  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  There  are  still,  I  believe,  sombre 
people  in  the  world  afflicted  with  Non. 
conformist    consciences   and  knowing  it 
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not,  who  look  upon  the  Hedonist  as  a 
rather  immoral  creature,  and  preach  to  us, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  doctrine 
of  self-sacrifice  and  duty.  That  doctrine 
is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  I  think  that 
Hedonism  is  better.  It  is  not  the  philo- 
sophy of  pleasure  that  is  truly  selfish,  but 
the  philosophy  of  sacrifice.  The  easiest 
form  of  sympathy,  as  Mr.  Wilde  has 
said,  is  sympathy  with  pain  :  the  higher 
form  of  sympathy  with  others'  joys  is 
infinitely  harder  to  attain  to.  And  it  is 
easier  to  sympathise  with  suffering,  he 
says,  than  to  sympathise  with  thought. 
The  dreary  history  of  human  persecution 
would  not  be  such  sad  reading  if  men  had 
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unlearned  a  little  of  the  ethic  of  sacrifice 
and  learned  something  of  the  ethic  of  joy ; 
men  would  not  try  to  grind  each  other  into 
one  universal  sameness  if  they  had  less  of 
the  insanity  of  emotion  and  more  of  the 
sanity  of  intellect,  if  they  knew  how  to 
sympathise  with  the  best  and  strongest 
life  of  a  man,  his  individuality  as 
expressed  in  his  thought  : — 

"  All  sympathy  is  fine,  but  sympathy 
with  suffering  is  the  least  fine  mode.  It 
is  tainted  with  egotism.  It  is  apt  to 
become  morbid.  There  is  in  it  a  certain 
element  of  terror  for  our  safety.  We 
become  afraid  that  we  ourselves  might 
be  as  the  leper  or  as  the  blind,  and  that 
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no  man  would  have  care  of  us.  It  is 
curiously  limiting  too.  One  should  sym- 
pathise with  the  entirety  of  life,  not  with 
life's  sores  and  maladies  merely,  but  with 
life's  joy  and  beauty  and  energy  and 
health  and  freedom.  The  wider  sym- 
pathy is,  of   course,   the   more   difficult. 

It  requires  more  unselfishness It  must 

be  remembered  that  while  sympathy  with 
joy  intensifies  the  sum  of  joy  in  the  world, 
sympathy  with  pain  does  not  really 
diminish  the  amount  of  pain.  It  may 
make  man  better  able  to  endure  evil,  but 
the  evil  remains.  Sympathy  with  con- 
sumption does  not  cure  consumption,  that 
is     what     science     does.        And     when 
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Socialism  has  solved  the  problem  of 
poverty,  and  Science  solved  the  problem 
of  disease,  the  area  of  the  sentimentalists 
will  be  lessened,  and  the  sympathy  of 
men  will  be  large,  healthy  and  spontane- 
ous. Man  will  have  joy  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  joyous  lives  of 
others." 

I  know  that  words  like  these  will  not 
appeal  to  the  religious  public — the  most 
morbid  of  all  publics — who  darken  their 
narrow  souls  with  pictures  of  bleeding 
Christs  and  wounded  saints  and 
emaciated  Madonnas,  but  they  will  have 
meaning  for  those  who  believe  that  the 
time  for  devil-worship  is  past,  and  that  it 
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is  glorious  to  live  light  in  the  sun. 

1  have  left  myself  no  space  in  which 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Wilde's  poetry.  The 
Philistine  again  will  not  like  it,  for  it  is 
almost  entirely  concerned  with  beauty  for 
beauty's  sake,  and  has  nothing  to  say  on 
the  social  question,  or  the  rights  of 
women,  or  any  other  modern  subject. 
Now  and  again,  indeed,  Mr.  Wilde  does 
wander  into  what  we  may  call  practical 
spheres,  as  in  his  poems  on  Liberty,  the 
Bulgarian  Massacres,Louis  Napoleon,  and 
Milton,  but  he  is  scarcely  successful 
there.  To  do  fine  work  he  requires  the 
stimulus  of  things  removed  from  the 
actual  life  of  men.     He  is  an  artist  to  his 
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finger-tips,  and  the  Philistine  disturbs 
the  air  he  breathes.  "  By  the  Ilyssus 
there  was  no  Higginbotham,"  said 
Matthew  Arnold  ;  and  the  artist  is  bound 
to  get  as  far  away  from  Higginbotham  as 
he  can.  That  Mr.  Wilde's  poems  are 
about  nothing  at  all  but  beauty,  that  they 
do  not  prove  anything,  and  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  quotation  in  the  hymn- 
books  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party, 
can  scarcely  be  urged  as  a  crime  against 
them.  So  many  people  love  beauty,  as 
so  many  people  take  up  religion,  for 
reasons  quite  unconnected  with  either, 
that  we  must  needs  be  grateful  to  anyone 
who  can  love  beauty  mainly  for  sensuous 
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beauty,  that  objection  also  has  not  much 
weight  with  those  who  consider  how  rare 
in  the  modern  world  is  a  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  senses.  Even  Ibsen  exhorts 
us  occasionally  to  look  after  the  joy  of 
living,  and  a  greater  than  Ibsen  is  here. 
Are  we  not  weary  of  dull  respectability  ? 
We  would  gladly  go  roystering  in  the 
company  of  Master  Francois  Villon,  rogue 
as  he  was,  and  nearly  as  he  escaped 
hanging  ;  and  sooner  than  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Conventicle  we  would 
pass  by  on  the  other  side.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  narrow-souled  joyless  ascetics 
should  now  distinguish  themselves  by 
attempting  to  murder  art  ;  but  they  will 
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hardly  succeed.  The  joy  of  living  here 
is  better  than  the  contemplation  of 
distant  heavens  which  we  will  never  live 
to  be  sarcastic  at.  And  after  all,  there 
are  more  things  in  earth  and  the  other 
place  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  Philis- 
tine's philosophy. 
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